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DEEP BACKGROUND, NOT ATTRIBUTABLE IN ANY WAY OCTOBER 12, 1970 
(STRICTLY EMBARGOED UNTIL 6:00 TUESDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1970) 

OFFICE OF THE WHITE HOUSE PRESS SECRETARY 
(Hartford. Connecticut) ff . 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT 
TO NORTHEASTERN EDITORS AND BROADCAST: 


AT 1:30 P.M. EDT 

* 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

, I know that you have already had a briefing by Dr, Kissinger and 
Assistant Secretary Sisco on some of our current problems and also some 

of our long-range goals, 

* 

l thought that in closing this session before I had the opportunity to meet 
all of you personally -- as a matter of facti not to meet you for the first time. 

As I looked over the list, I think I met two-thirds of the people in the room on 
other occasions -- but that I might try to put the foreign policy of this Adminis- 
tration in perspective and to talk not simply about our immediate problems, the 
problems in Vietnam, the problems in the Mideast, the problems of cast- west 
relations ip Europe, but how it looks in the long haul, perhaps looking ahead 
25 years, • 

♦ 

i 

It is very difficult to look ahead that far and for reasons that I will men- 
tion in a moment. If we look at those who were attempting to predict immediately 
after World vVar II where we would be today, none of them proved to be good 

prophets. It is no fault of theirs. The situation just changed so drastically in 
that time. 

But I think we can learn from that experience and perhaps can make our 
plans with a better evaluation of the future than has been the case in the past. 

With regard to the two immediate problems of Vietnam and the Mideast, 

I have comments to make on those subjects that are I think appropriate on this 
occasion, YouydLl in April of last year, or April of this year I should say, I 
announced that we would withdraw another 150,000 Americans over the period 
of a year to be completed during the Spring of 1971. 

Under that withdrawal schedule, you will recall also that we have with- 
drawn, 50,000 of the 150,000 effective October 15. As a matter of fact, 
Secretary Laird pointed out Sunday on his broadcast that we were ahead of sched- 
ule and that 2,000 more had been withdrawn of the 150,000 that had been 
originally projected. 

In evaluating the three criteria that we used for our withdrawal program, 
the level of enemy activity, the V ietnamiaation program, and the training of our 
forces, we have now reached the conclusion that we not only can continue with the 
withdrawal program, but within the overall figure of 150,000 that we can move to 
an accelerated pace for this year. 

So consequently, I am announcing today -- and it will be 
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released immediately after our meeting here — that between no w and 
Christmas we will withdrav; 50,000 more Americans, 

Let me be quite precise, I do not mean that we are 
withdrawing 50,000 over the 150,000. The figure of 150,000 by 
the Spring of next year, during the Spring of next year, still 
stands. But through the announcement that we are making today, 
we will have withdrawn by Christmas of this year a total of 90,000, 
whereas our original schedule called for a withdrawal of 60,000? 
60,000 this year and then 90,000 next year. 

* 

We have been able to accelerate it, due in great 
part to the success of the Cambodian operation, the reduction of 
casualties and the improvement in the training of the South 
Vietnamese forces and their increased capabilities, 

Henry Kissinger handed me a note. I misspoke myself 
when I reversed the 4 0,000 and the 50,000. We have withdrawn 50,000 
effective October 15, We will withdraw 40,000 more effective by 
December 25, making a total of 90,000 from the period of 
April 20, leaving 60,000 more to be withdrawn during the Spring 
of next _year, during that period of time. 

Moving from that to the broader subject of the peace 
initiative that I know has already been discussed, we have made 
a proposal that we think is reasonable, fair to both sides, 
and one that ought to be the basis for negotiation. We await 
of course the reaction, the official reaction, and also the 
unofficial reaction in private channels in the event they do 
not want to react officially — the north Vietnamese and the 
Viet Cong. 


It was not and should not be surprising in this kind 
of negotiation any more than it would be in a labor negotiation, 
which some of you of course have had, to have the first offer 
rejected flatly. The first offer is rejected flatly. I don't 
mean to suggest that within a matter of time that there will be 
an acceptance. But what I am saying is that we have not made 
this offer in a contrived effort to put the North Vietnamese 
and the VC on the defensive propaganda-wise, and the rest. There 
has been enough of that in this very difficult war. 

But we have thought the whole matter through. That is 
why we have offered the cease-fire. That is why we have offered 
a political settlement, or at least principles for a political 
settlement that we think is reasonable and that is why we offer 
total withdrawal. 


I am sure this has been covered before I got here. 

But it is very significant to note with regard to the statement 
that I am making today on withdrawal of our forces that what 
incentive the North Vietnamese and the VC have to accept our proposal 
is very simply this: 

After we have completed our 150,000 withdrawal, there 
will still be over 200,000 Americans in Vietnam. They can get 
a total withdrawal of all Americans from Vietnam within the 
space of a year, if they are willing to sit down and talk, about 
a cease-fire, a political settlement, and of course a mutual 
withdrawal of forces. 


For this reason, we think there is some incentive for 
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the North Vietnamese, in the event that they have confidence 

that they could handle the South Vietnamese by themselves, to make an 
agreement. 


This also indicates , incidentally, something very 
significant about the South Vietnamese, You understand they 
have supported this proposal. A year ago, even six months 
ago, I would say before the Cambodian incursion, the South 
Vietnamese would not have had the confidence to offer a 
total withdrawal within a year. 

How they are so confident of their own strength — — 
and I think, justifiably so; what is more importantly, dur 
military leaders think justifiably so — that now the South 
Vietnamese are able to say to the North Vietnamese, “If you 
are willing to withdraw, the United States will withdraw and then 
we can determine what the future of South Vietnam will be. ,: 

-* 

So much for that in the general sense with regard to 
the peace proposal. 

I would simply summarize on South Vietnam, and its 
ruture, in this respect: When we came into office, it was quite 
apparent that we in order to have any chance for negotiation had to 
create more of an impression of unity within the United States. 

Over and over again. North Vietnamese statements publicly in 
press broadcasts indicated that they were counting upon division 
in the United States to gain for them the political objectives 
that they were unable to gain militarily. 

B y reason of the peace initiative, while of course 
there are still many who would call for an instant withdrawal 
or immediate withdrawal without regard to the consequences in 
south Vietnam, it is quite apparent that a great majority of 
the American people support this peace initiative. 

This is the first time that we have had that kind of 
unified support in Vietnam, at least the first time in the 
last three or four years from the time that the number of 
American forces came in there. 

1 would say on that point that a great deal is owed 
o the bipartisan spirit in which Democrats joined Republicans 
in this respect. When anything gets through the Senate 
unanimously, that is quite an accomplishment. 

. . a resolution is passed unanimously supporting a 

peace initiative, that is a major accomplishment, particularly on 
this very difficult war. 


u,uvy in me uni .ed states, the fact that the South 
Vietnamese now have developed the ability to meet their opponents 
equal ly . on the field of battle, and finally the fact that the 
.^orth Vietnamese do not have the strength that they once had I 
think indicates that the outcome is one that we can look forward 
to with some confidence in either one of two ways; 

, „ prefer the short way. The short way is to negotiate 

^ killing now, a political settlement 

and a total withdrawal of Americans. That is what we would prefer 

But if the North Vietnamese and the VC do not agree 
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to go the short way, we are prepared to go the long way. That 
is the only way, incidentally, to make the short way even 
possible or negotiable : T 7 e must be prepared to go the long way — 
we are prepared to--the way in which we will continue , to withdraw 
our forces, in which our combat forces will be withdrawn and the 
South Vietnamese take over the major share of the fighting and 
then eventually the matter is brought to a conclusion in that way. 

So with this two-track approach, we believe that the 
end of the American involvement in this war can be clearly 
predicted, something I couldn't have said certainly a year ago, 
maybe not even six months ago. 

with regard to the Mideact, this is such a confused, 
complex situation that X will simply add to the complexion of 
the confusion by saying this: It is difficult enough to handle 
foreign policy when you are dealing with governments. It is 
almost totally impossible to handle it when you are dealing with 
non-governments. That is the problem in the Mideast. 

We are dealing ’•here with situations in Egypt, in the 
UAR, Jordan and other areas, where the leadership is so 
unstable and thereby perhaps even so unpredictable that all 
of the negotiating rules go by the boards. 

There were many who thought that Nasser was the one that 
was blocking the road to peace in the Mideast. It was true 
that he was a very difficult man for the United States and a 
very difficult man in terms of stirring up the radicals in the 
Mideast over a period of time. But it is very different from 
dealing with Nasser, who at least was in control and able to 
make his own deal and keep it, than it is to deal with, shall we say, 
a man who is part of a consensus or a collective leadership where 
it moves much, much more slowly. 

Having indicated those difficulties, however, on the plus 
side as Joe Sisco undoubtedly has already pointed out, is this 
fact; That there is nothing to be gained by either side, not 
by on the one side Israel's neighbors or by Israel to 
break the cease-fire, because if they break the cease-fire, 
they will not have the support of the world community, of the 
United States, or in my opinion on the other side, the Soviet 
Union. 


With these things in mind, I think we cannot . look to 
the future in the Mideast with any degree of sureness that it 
is going to be all smooth. I think we are still going to have 
hijackings. We are going to have threats of revolutions, coups, and 
there will be difficult times, we hope not quite as difficult 
as the week involving Jordan or as the hijacking involving the 
four American planes. 


But that is inherent in this situation. It is 
inherent in the situation for a number of reasons The one 
I have just mentioned, the fact that the governments in the 
area are so unstable. The revolutionary elements are so strong. 


Secondly, it is inherently unstable because the 
animosities are so deep. Nobody is going to make peace in that 
area in which the Israelis and their neighbors are going to like 
each other, not now, not ten years from now, not 100 years from 
now, maybe not 1,000 years from now, artd v^t they may be people 
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who don't necessarily like each other who sometimes have to learn 
to live together. So that is the hope. 

The other reason that it is unstable rises far above 

this and brings me to my major and last point that I want to 

make: Nhat is involved in the Mideast far more than in 

Vietnam and Southeast Asia is an area in which the major 

powers, particularly the United States and the Soviet Union, 

but all the European major pov/ers as well, have a vital interest. 

* 

What happens to the oil supply for 80 percent of 
Europe, and 90 percent of Japan's oil supply, what happens to that 
is of course vitally important. What happens to the future in 
the Mideast, therefore, affects the Soviet Union, it affects 
the United States and, therefore, when we have these outbursts, 
these wars, rumors of ware, radical elements moving here and 
there, the danger is because the area of interest is so important 
to the major powers that major powers may be drawn into 
confrontation without desiring it to happen. 

That is why I have the greatest commendation for 
the members of our whole Administration team, the Secretary of 
State, Joe Sisco and his group f Henry Kissinger and his group, 
for working out up to this point, in an area where there was no 
hope before, some hope that at least we can have a cease-fire, and 
that it can continue. 


As far as negotiation is concerned, settlement by negotia- 
tion, your columns should write very properly that it looks 
very dim, that we don't have very great hopes at the moment. 

But you should also write that we are going to continue to try. 

So it will be in Vietnam, because in both of those 
areas, the alternative is, it seems to us, unacceptable. 

Now we come tovhat is really the major question. I 
am preparing at the present time a speech for delivery at 
the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the United Nations, which 
comes next week. I am delivering it, as a matter of fact, 
on Saturday of next week. 

In preparing that speech, I went through the usual 
number of suggestions with regard to speech material to the 
effect that the United Nations was the world's last best hope for 
peace, that the major powers should submit their differences 
to the United Nations and so forth on down the line. 


I could say all of that. However, it would be far less 
relevant to the situation today than it was to the situation 
when the United Nations was brought into being 25 years ago, 
because while the United Nations can be and has been an 
extremely useful vehicle for resolution of conflicts involving 
minor povrers, the United Nations has never been, is not now and 
cannot be a vehicle for the solution of those great issues 
involving major powers. 


That is one of the reasons the veto was agreed to by 
both the United States and the Soviet Union. The major powers, 
neither major power, no major power, is going to submit its 
fate where its major interests are concerned to 150 nations. 
That is the weakness of the United Nations. 
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